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Abraham 


Chosen 
tor lake name 


The Honourable W.J. Yurko, Minister of the Environment announced 
in the Alberta Legislature May 5 that the lake to be formed behind the 
Bighorn Dam this fall will be named Abraham Lake, in memory of Silas 
Abraham and the Abraham family, Stoney Indians who have lived in the area 
for many years. 

The name was chosen from nearly 2,000 entries submitted by 
Alberta students in grades 1 through 9 in a Name the Lake Contest conducted 
by the Department of the Environment. 

The name Abraham Lake was suggested by two students, each of 
whom will receive a $400 first prize. They are Karen Schauerte, a grade 
9 student at Alder Flats, and Jake Jameson, a grade 4 student at Caroline. 

Seven runner-ups whose entries were judged best in each grade, 
will receive $50. They are: Janet Miller, a grade 1 student at Alder 
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Envtronment Minister W.J. Yurko (centre) and 

Horst A. Sehmtd, Minister of Culture, Youth and 
Recreatton, meet Name the Lake contest winners and 
thetr parents. 


Flats, who suggested the name Pete Pangman Lake; James Hanson, grade 2 
of Onefour, who suggested David Thompson Lake; Ronald Toews, grade 3 of 
Botha, Lake Walking Eagle, Grace Gopher, grade 5 of Rocky Mountain House, 
Windy Point Lake; Sandra Cordan, grade 6 of Eckville, Lake Charlotte; 
Diane Martyniuk, grade 7 of Calgary, Lake Wesley; and Berva Beaver, 

grade 8 of Olds, Walking Eagle Lake. 

The winners in each of the nine grades were chosen by a judging 
committee consisting of Mrs. Thomas Bert of Rocky Mountain House, 

Mr. James MacGregor of Edmonton, former Alberta power commissioner and 
noted author, and Mr. Hugh Dempsey of Calgary, Director of History for 

the Glenbow-Alberta Institute. From these nine, the name for the lake was 
chosen ty the Geographic Board of Alberta. 

The schools attended by each of the winners will receive a copy 
of the Atlas of Alberta. 

Mr. Yurko noted that the contest provided the youth of Alberta 
with a unique opportunity to be a part of a historic occasion: the naming 
of a geographic feature. 

He expressed his pleasure at the quality of the entries, saying 


Mr. Sehmtd, left, and Mr. Yurko, right, congratulate the grand prize 
winners: Karen Schauerte of Alder Flats and Jake Jameson of Caroline. 


it was evident that many of the students had spent time and effort research- 


ing and making their choice. 


Following are the essays submitted by the winning students: 


I think the Bighorn Dam Lake should be named Abraham 
Lake in memory of Silas Abraham, a Stoney Indian from 
Morley. 


Stlas Abraham and a number of other Morley Indtans 
hunted and trapped the Kootney Plains, and traded with 
the Hudson's Bay and North West Trading compantes. 


Any of the Indians who dted were buried on the Plains. 
At least three of these were Abrahams. Some graves wtll 
be under flood water. 


Abraham Lake would be histortecal, very appropriate and 
a tribute to the deceased Indtans, especially Stlas 
Abraham who was a good and noble Indian. 


Indians being a superstittous lot, may be appeased 


SS 


The nine winners are tntroduced to the Members of the Legislative Assembly for Alberta. 
They are, from the left, Karen Sehauerte, Janet Miller, Diane Martyniuk, Berva Beaver, 
Grace Gopher, Sandra Cordan, Jake Jameson, Ronald Toews and James Hanson. 


by the name Abraham Lake covering the remains of thetr 
departed bretheren. 


The Great Manitou may smile kindly on the redman's whtte 
brother, who ts flooding a great hunting ground for 
remembering a great Indian. 


Karen Schauerte 
Grade 9 

Alder Flats School 
Alder Flats, Alberta 


I belteve that Abraham Lake would be a good name 

for the man-made lake on the North Saskatchewan River. 
My reason for thts ts because of the five Stoney 
Indian children graves belonging to the Abraham 
family I have seen near Windy Potnt many times. 

These and many other Indtan graves around thts area 
wtll be covered by the lake. 


Jake Jameson 
Grade 4 

Caroline School 
Caroline, Alberta 


Oftice paper recycling 
not very popular 


Reprinted from Administrative 
Management, published by the 
Administrative Management 
Society, Willow Grove, Pa. U.S.A. 


Administrative ecology, the separation and reclamation of 
office waste paper, is apparently not being practiced by a sizable portion 
of U.S. and Canadian firms, according to a recent survey of AMS members. 

Out of a total 710 companies polled, 79 percent said they did 
not separate or recover any of their office paper wastes. Only 18 per 
cent of the respondents said they did use some method of paper reclamation. 

Interestingly, out of the 131 firms which do make an attempt 
at separation and recovery of their waste paper, 32 percent of them 
ready anywhere from 1,000 to more than 10,000 pounds of waste for recycling 
monthly. That gives an almost frightening indication of the paper poundage 
being dumped or kept by non-ecology-minded companies. 

Other respondents offered a number of reasons for considering 
recovery of waste paper to be impractical. Cost of the biggest barrier. 
About 45 percent of the non-reclaiming companies said it was simply too 
costly to do so: 163 firms indicated that it cost them under $2 per cubic 
yard to dispose their refuse; 92 estimated it cost between $2-3 per cubic 
yard; 35 said it cost $3-4 per cubic yard; 21 figured between $4-5 and 
another 21 said that it cost them more than $5 per cubic yard. 

Still another 23 percent said they did not have enough volume 
to justify recovery. And among the rest of the reasons for not reclaiming 
waste paper: too many storage locations; no local markets; contamination 
from paper containing polychlorinate biphenyl - a chemical which has been 
found to be harmful to chickens and other fowl. 

Clean paper in obsolete files is of much better quality than 
that in the daily output of office waste. Separated, this clean paper 
is much more readily marketed and fetches a higher price. But answers 


to "Would you consider it practical to keep obsolete files separate and 
recover the paper?" proved negative. Only 34 percent said they'd con- 
sider such a move practical. 

On the matter of incineration, 73 percent of all managers polled 
said they did not incinerate their waste paper - a mixed blessing, 
according to environmental experts who point out that while heat energy 
from burning paper has potential power uses and paper ash has more value 
than paper waste, burning refuse does pollute the atmosphere if not care- 
fully supervised. 

For this reason, 46 percent of the responding 128 companies 
that have an incinerator are in difficulties with communities having or 
planning restrictions on burning. 

Some companies have even taken steps to avoid violating local 
burning laws by transportating their refuse to other areas. One company 
responded: "Yes, restrictions are placed on the incinerators at all of 
our branch offices; they did not meet the minimum requirements for operation. 
As a result, the disposing of our waste takes place at our data processing 
center." 

Where does all the garbage go? The vast majority of companies 
responding to the survey, about 79 percent, said they don't bale their own 
waste paper but instead employ a private. refuse disposal service. But 
most disposal contractors make no attempt at recycling any of the waste 
paper they collect. 

And to make matters worse, those companies desiring to recycle 
found it easier not to. One manager reported: "We've tried repeatedly 
to haul it away. They have so many restrictions on waste paper it's 
impossible to find acceptable refuse." 

And on the question of disposing confidential papers, the 
breakdown was: 36 percent shredded their papers; 21 percent burned them; 
10 percent used hand-tearing; seven percent used various means; and 13 
percent had no specific procedure. 

As a result of this survey, it can be seen that management is 
still somewhat hesitant about making the extra effort to handle their 
office wastes in an ecologically sound manner. But the outlets don't 
seem to be there either. The problem continués. 


Fast control 
and the environment 


The Entomological Society of Canada (Entomology: that brand of 
Zoology dealing with insects) says that pollution problems will not be 
solved permanently until "man's numbers and his demands (on his environ- 
ment) are reduced to an ecologically acceptable level" -- a level where 
our chosen standard of living can be maintained with extravagant use of 
unrenewable resources and without jeopardizing the stability of the bio- 
sphere. 

In its brief, "Pesticides and the Environment", the Society 
says that pursuit of this long term solution should be "man's major and 
continuing objective." 

Meanwhile, short term solutions should be sought. In this 
respect, the Society says solutions lie in two areas: 

- regulating the way in which pesticides are applied; and 

- reducing the amounts of pesticide used - "in an orderly way". 

Among the recommendations offered by the Society for these short 
term solutions are: 

- requiring that the most dangerous pesticides be sold on 

prescription; 

- limiting the use of these pesicides to licensed applicators 

who are well qualified; 

- using pesticides of all kinds only when necessary and in the 

minimal amounts required to give adequate protection; and 

- relaxing, where possible, present tolerance of pest damage. 

The recommendations also include specific proposals regarding the 
availability and development of alternative methods of pest control. The 
brief notes however, that in this area, "a prevalent misconception is that 
there are many alternative methods available for use as (chemical) pesticides 
are withdrawn. Unfortunately this is not so, partly because the wide 
initial success of pesticides reduced the apparent need to strengthen 
research on other methods, and partly because most alternative methods 
require a specialized approach, tailored to a particular pest or crop and 
are correspondingly more difficult to develop and apply." 


As far as pesticide chemicals themselves are concerned, the 
Society points out that their contribution to "overt environmental 
pollution in Canada is small when compared with that of human and industrial 
waste, or the by-products of the internal combustion engine". 

The brief adds that "Although this may place higher priorities 
on containing other kinds of contaminants in certain situations (for 
example, environmental damage done by urban dwellers as opposed to that 
done by farmers), it should not diminish concern about the contribution 
that pesticides make." 

In this respect, the brief says that one reason why pesticides 
are potentially hazardous to the environment is the fact that "a very 
small amount of pesticide in the 'wrong' part of the ecosystem can do a 
great deal of harm without this being noticed for a long time." 

In its summary, the Society says that the most serious side 
effect of regular pesticide use "has been the accumulation of residues 
of chlorinated hydrocarbons in wildlife via food chain magnifications... 
as this is a continuing possibility through routine protection of agri- 
cultural crops, during pest control in urban situations, and, particularly, 
during programs against biting files in northern resort areas, it is 
desirable that the use of broad spectrum, persistent pesticides be reduced 
as much and as soon as possible". 

The summary concludes with this advice: "An appeal to emotion 
may be required to alert the public to the existence of a problem; but 
emotion should play no part in the subsequent analysis of that problem or 
in the formulation of a solution. The objective of environmental protection 
is likely to be served best if full allowance is made for the complexity 
of the problems it presents, and if attention is drawn to the under-lying 
cause of pollution as well as to its symptoms." 


The Agricultural Chemicals Braneh of the Diviston of Pollution 
Control, Alberta Department of the Environment, ts responstble for the 
administration of Alberta's Agricultural Chemicals Act. 


Under thts legtslation, 252 pestictde appltcators were licensed 
to apply pestictdes for hire or reward in 1971. Provitnetal and muntetpal 
jurisdictions have appotnted more than 130 inspectors for the administration 
and enforcement of proper pesticide use, application, storage and disposal 
stnce the Act came into force in April 1970. 
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IN’ BRIEF 


Any hydroelectric development in Alberta would require approval 
of the legislature before construction. Telephones and Utilities Minister 
Len Werry proposed Monday. 


He introduced amendments to the Hydro and Electric Energy Act 
in the house, providing that the Energy Resources Conservation Board 
would investigate and possibly hold hearings on a hydro application, and 
the ministers of environment and lands and forests would have power to 
add environmental conditions to the proposal. 


The Energy Resources Conservation Board recommendation would then 
go to cabinet which would bring the application before the legislature 
for debate. 


Twenty-nine concerned individuals and organizations took the 
opportunity May 3 of helping to shpae Canada's position at the forthcoming 
United Nations conference on the human environment. 


A total of 29 briefs were presented to representatives of the 
National Preparatory Committee for the U.N. conference to held in Stockholm, 
Sweden June 5 to 16. 


The briefs delat with topics ranging from technical solutions 
to pollution ills to simple statements of support for the aims of the 
U.N. conference. 


Scientists from industry and Alberta's three university have 
been formally appointed to serve on a science advisory committee for the 
Alberta Environment Conservation Authority. 


The 20-man committee has been functioning informally since 
November and is headed by University of Alberta pharmacologist Dr. E.E. Daniel. 


It has already produced reports on strip mining and the Village 
Lake Louise issue which will be issued by Environment Minister Bill Yurko. 


Reports are also being prepared on forest industry practices in 
Alberta, natural gas pricing and other natural resource issues. 


Although the group will not initiate research projects on its own, 
it will put together research information already available in the province. 
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The Peace-Athabasca River Delta is flooding, but it will be June 
before the long-term effects of a rock dam built on the mouth of the 
Peace River will be known. 


Doug Hornby, director of the Peace-Athabasca Delta project flew 
over the area May 10 and reported flood levels were higher than during 
Che ’spring Of 1971. 


But he said flooding to date has not brought the role of the 
$200,000 impoundment work at Quatre Fourches into play. 


When federal Environment Minister Jack Davis announced the dam 
project while in Edmonton last fall, he said the dam could flood as much 
as 60 per cent of the delta this spring. 


But he added that the delta could "never be put back into its 
original condition". 


The federal, Alberta and Saskatchewan governments joined forces 
last winter to fund the project under Dr. Hornby in the wake of widespread 
concern by ecologists that the delta is a disaster area because of the 
impounding of water by B.C.'s Bennett Dam. 


The Quatre Fourches dam was an urgent recommendation of the Peace- 
Athabasca study group in #1 interim report to Mr. Davies September 1. 


The water level at Fort Chipewyan is currently 685.4 feet above 
sea level, about two-three feet higher than the same time last year. 


Workmen this week began crushing 1.5 million soft drink cans 
which have been piling up in Calgary since refunds on the containers were 
made mandatory. 


A shredder operated by Contain-A-Way Ltd. handles 1,400 dozen 
cans an hour. The metal is sold to a city steel company making reinforcing 
rod: 


Depots operated by Contain-A-Way have collected about 3.3 million 
cans across the province since mandatory refunds on all soft drinks 
containers went into effect January 1. Contain-A-Way is run by major 
soft-drinks companies. 


The government plans legislation to make the damming or diverting 
of any major river in Alberta subject to an act of the Legislature, 
Environment Minister Bill Yurko said May 1l. 


He told Ralph Sorenson (SC-Sedgewick-Coronation) that this will 
be done for several reasons, "one being to preserve the natural character 
of some of our waterways". 
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NIBWWS) Tiron ae 


Alberta Department of the Environment 


The Honourable W.J. Yurko, Minister of the Environment, 
announced a grant of $10,000 to Project Recycle of Calgary. 


The project was started by the Calgary EcoCentre in February 
to recycle glass, metal, paper, cardboard and cloth, and to study the 
public's reaction to, and demands for, a recycling program in Calgary. 


Twenty-six people are employed on the project, 19 of whom are 
working on collecting and sorting material. Mr. Yurko notes that this is 
a good example of how environmental projects can create employment. 


Project Recycle started three months ago with a grant from the 
federal government's Local Initiatives Program. Les Silver, a project 
employee, says the money realized from the sale of the materials pays for 
the collection and shipping of the materials but not for the salaries. 

He estimates the city of Calgary could save $1 million a year if all 
possible waste materials were recycled in the city. 


The Pollution Control. Division of the Alberta Department of the 
Environment, will open regional offices in Red Deer and Whitecourt, and 
expand the Calgary office. 


Mr. Yurko states that this will insure that more areas of the 
province have direct access to the services offered by the division, 
while at the same time reducing the cost of these services now being 
administered from Edmonton. 


He is confident that through the decentralization of these 
services, their effectiveness will be increased. 


The Whitecourt and Red Deer offices will be staffed by a senior 
technician. His prime responsibility will be the operation of the air 
pollution control branch mobile rural monitoring laboratory, and the 
maintenance of the branch's rural sampling network. 


The technician will investigate all complaints in the area, 
gather samples as required, and act as a liaison with local agencies 


and groups. 


The locations for these offices were chosen on the basis of their 
proximity to sour gas plants, where much of the sampling is carried out. 
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The Calgary office will be expanded by the addition of at least 
one engineer and two technicians. At the present, one senior technician 
is stationed in Calgary. 


The senior engineer will be responsible for the Division programs 
in southern Alberta, concentrating in the areas of air and water pollution, 
with some work in municipal sewage and water systems, agricultural chemicals, 
beverage containers, litter and noise pollution. 


Rural and urban mobile air monitoring labs will be operated from 
the office, and the sampling network in the area will be maintained. 


Complaints will be investigated, enquiries answered, and enforce- 
ment procedures recommended by the Calgary staff. The Regional Engineer 
will also be responsible for being the division's liaison officer with 
other levels of government, pollution interest groups, and industry. 


It is expected that these offices will be in operation by late 
summer. Effective immediately, two students hired for the summer will work 
out of the Calgary office to conduct stack sampling at industrial plants. 


The environmental impact of intensive livestock operations will 
be studied this summer by the Alberta Departments of Agriculture and 
Environment. 


The objective is for about 1,000 to 1,500 operators of dairy, 
beef, swine and poultry operations to be interviewed from May to August 
by a study team being co-ordinated by Brian West, an animal waste manage- 
ment specialist in the Alberta Department of the Environment. 


The survey will try to determine the current methods of animal 
waste disposal and their possible impact on the environment, particularly 
the effects on surface and groundwater supplies. The material gathered 
will also indicate areas of research that are required to assist the 
industry to develop methods of animal waste disposal. 


The Department of the Environment, in co-operation with the 
Department of Agriculture and the livestock organizations, will use the 
information to review its regulations on animal waste disposal, and if 
changes are required, to see that they are realistically related to today's 
livestock production methods. 


Assistance in developing the study was also provided by provincial 
health officials and representatives of various livestock organizations. 
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Mr. Yurko says the Alberta Environmental Research Trust expects 
to fund some research projects before the end of the year. The Alberta 
government put $200,000 into the Research Trust for the fiscal year that 
will end March 31, 1973. 


The Board of Trustees formulated its operating policy and by-laws 
at its first meeting. At its next meeting in early September, it will 
appoint a four to seven member grants advisory committee which will review 
research applications and make recommendations to the board of trustees. 
While the grants advisory committee will review applications and recommend 
priorities, the board of trustees has the final authority for issuing 
grants. 


During the summer the board will establish priorities for research 
based on information from various sources including the Environment 
Conservation Authority. 


The board of trustees of the Environment Research Trust is 
composed of Dr. E.E. Ballantyne, Chairman; Bud Conway; Dr. E.E. Daniel; 
Mrs. Betty Mitchell; Bob Neufeld; Dr. R.A. Ritter; Robert H. Scammell 
and David G. Wood. 
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